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DUTIES OF THE, RICH. 


giveth us all things richly to enjoy; THAT THEY DG; 
BE RICH IN GOOD WORKS, READY TO DISTRIBUTE, W 
NICATE ; laying up in store for themselves a good foundation 
, time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life. 


PR 0f thove who are rich, to shound in good works, n 
inculcated at the present day as much as it did in the first age of Chi 
tianity. For, although we see many animating proofs of i i 
benevolence im» Pe community ; still the public 
actually in ¢ o1 far below what the spirit of our religi 
the exigencies of the world, imperiously demand. The co 
which flow from thé! w a more. general and active, 
we have had many occasions to notice, and many reasons to d 
4* And ifwe love the church and the world as we ought, we shall 
selves obliged, whenever an opportunity occurs, to use our humble @i. ))" 
deavours to promote the reign of benevolence, and to urge i i: 
who are rich, ieee rei incpmanien” h y= buman » 
happiness. * 
Such an opportunify is afforded on the comeil occasion. 'The'¢ 
ample of that friend of man, who has lately closed: hisyeyesin death, 
furnish a happy illustration of the principle which I shall aim to establish; . 
and will give weight to the arguments by which I shell endewsour toa 
force it. My general position is; +5 the 


’ 


1 Trnorny, vt. 174,18, 19— Charge that arch in his 
tite git al ing cht ; » but imithe | 
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a . 
THAT THOSE WHO ARE RICH ARE UNDER SACRED OBLIGATIONS TO 
DEVOTE A CONSIDERABLE PORTION OF THEIR SUBSTANCE TO THE OBJECTS 
OF BENEVOLENCE. 























I here speak of benevolence in its highest sense ;—benevolence excited 
by motives and directed to objects peculiarly Christian. That benevo- 
lence which aims at objects of a secular, worldly nature, I cannot now 
take into consideration. Its claims ought to be exhibited, and will be 
exhibited, by those who are competent to the task, on various secular 
occasions. But the cause. which I plead, is the cause of religious 
charity ; charity exercised to promote the spirituat.and eternal interests 
of ‘men. . 
Suffer me here to make three remarks preparatory to my chief design. 
_ 1,,Nothing in the following discourse is intended to interfere in the 
least degree with the claims of relative duty. ‘We are obliged, by the 
* Jaw of our nature and by the precepts of revelation, to provide for our 
own households. This provision should be comfortable and generous, 
and + should doubtless bear some proportion to what we possess. 
QM shall utterly decline arly attempt to decide, what proportion of a 
man’s property ought to be devoted to private and domestic uses, and 
- What to charitable objects. I would simply present the general claims 
of religious charity, and suggest some obvious considerations to enforce 
ther, and then refer the subject to every man’s judgment and conscience. 
So Timothy was required to charge those who were rich, to do good, to 
be rich in good works ; but he had no direction from Paul to determine, 
‘6r t8 attempt to determine, what should be the amount of any man’s 
cliarities. He was seriously to inculcate the duty of the rich, and then 
8 leave it to them to judge and act for themselves. This is all I shall do. 
’ _ 3° Let it not be supposed that the obligations of benevolence are con- 
fined to those who are rich in the highest sense. The word, rich, is 
' altogether relative. A man may be rich in comparison with those who 

lave fess property than himself, though he is not so in comparison with 
te those who have more. But whatever may be our worldly circumstances, 
if We are raised above penury, we are under obligation to do good. It 
isj/however, my special object to inculcate this duty upon those who dre " 
possessed of the higher degrees of wealth. With these views I remark, 







































































_ First. The obligation to use property for benevolent purposes; may 
y proved and enforced from the consideration, that property is the gift 
Géa. 
Sb it is Pepresetited in the text. “Charge them that are.rich,—that 
tiiéy trust not iti uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us all 
things richly toenjoy.”” The same is taught generally in the holy Scrip- 
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‘friend whom we sincerely loved, and if we knew that he had a particulas 





_ and on the condition, that it should be devoted to that special object} we. 


~ we should use the property which he intrusts to our care for benevolent 


kingdom. Our Lord himself directs us, to make to ourselves friends of 
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tures. But can it be sepcllney i ildpon ielltaatdiedsiteniteitiia 
you, that whatever worldly substance you possess has been granted you 
by the divine favour? Thousands of times has it*been demonstrated, . 4 
that no economy or foresight, no degree of skilfulness in our plans,or 
diligence in our efforts, can secure to us the pogeession of riches, or even 4 
ef competence, without the blessing of God. Calamities, which no 
human care could have prevented, frequently occur, and reduce men from 
wealth to poverty, or from a state of competence to embarrassment and 
sufferings, If then you have been successful in your exertions'to gcquite 
and preserve property, you owe it to that Almighty Being, who controls. 
the winds, and the'd@asons, and all the affairs of men. It is his providente 
that has bestowed it upon you. Be it more or less, it is all his gift. And 
no obligation can be more evident, than our obligation to use.a gift accord- 
ing to the will of the giver. If we should receive a valuable gift froma 




































object in view, which he regarded with special favour ; should we not feel ¥ 
ourselves bound to use the gift, chiefly at least, for the promotion of that. 
ebject? To do less than this would betfay the want df gratitude and 
affection. And if the gift were bestowed upon us for the very purpose, 


could not use it in any other way without ee unfaithfulness. * These ~ 
remarks prepare the way for my 


Second argument; namely ; God has made it known to be hia will, that 
purposes. 


He indeed permits and requires us to provide for ourselves and our 
households. But the precepts of his word constantly urge us beyond this, and 
and present it as a prominent duty of all men, especially of the rich, to 
give of their substance for the welfare of the church and the world. “ To 
do good and to communicate forget not ; for with such sacrifices God is well q 
pleased.” Here you learn at once, what is the mind of God respecting as 
the use of property. Would you offer a sacrifice which will be pleasing 
in his sight? then give freely of your substance for the supply of the 
needy, and the salvation of those who are lost. Again; “ Let us do good, 
unto all men, especially to them who are of the household of faith.” 
God would have your benevolence expansive and universal ;, but he would 
have its holy ardour exercised, especially, in advancing the interests of his 


the mammon of unrighteousness ; that is, to make such a benevolent, pious 
use of riches, as to secure the friendship of God and his people. Besides 3 
this, he requires us, by general precepts, to devote ourselves and all that 
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we poss¢ss, to him, and to do-all things to his glory. Thus clearly has 
God taught us, what his pleasure is respecting our property. ‘That whieh 
he would have us ever keep in view, as the great object to be promoted 
by the use of our substance, is the good of our fellow-men. Whenever 
‘he affords us an opportunity to do good, we are gladly to embrace it ; 
considering that doing good is our great work. When he opens the way 
to send the holy Scriptures or ministers of the gospel to those who are 
perishing in ignorance and wickedness ; or to promote the establishment 
of benevolent institutions ; or the formation and success of benovolent 
societies ; it is obviously his will that we should devote to these objects a 
portion-of the substance which he has given us. This is manifestly re- 
quired of us by those comprehensive precepts; “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” and, “* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” Just imagine yourselves in the wretched 
condition of the heathen world, without the light of the gospel, and en- 
slaved to the basest idolatry; and let your consciences and your hearts 
say, whether it would not be an act of benevolence highly commendable 
in Christians, to send you the news of salvation, and to afford you the 
means of being delivered from the deepest ignorance and wretchedness. 
And if so, how can you neglect to perform the same act of benevolence 
towards those, who are in that very state of ignorance and wretchedness, 
and who have no prospect of deliverance, except through the influence 
of your charity? I here urge the duty on the ground of that divine pre- 
cept, which requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves, and to do to — 
others as we would that they should do to us. There is no possibility of © 
evading the force of this obligation. And when we have opportunity 

to do for others, even the most depraved and miserable, what we soberly 

think would be the duty of Christians towards us, were we thus depraved 

and miserable ; if we neglect to do it, we wt a divine precept ; we 

disobey a mandate of Heaven. 

Let it not be forgotten, then, that the duty under consideration, is one 
which is enjoined upon us, not by human authority, but by the authority 
of conscience, and of God. Our concern in this respect is altogether 
with God’s spiritual and holy law, and with that inward monitor, which 
speaks in his name, and with that high tribunal, before which he will sum- 
mon us-to stand. 

Suppose the Lord Jesus Christ should now in some special manner 
come to you, and give you a particular amount of property, and should 
expressly say to you,—‘ This property I commit to you in sacred trust with 
this one direction,—use it to promote the cause which is dearest to my heart. | 
Would you not think yourself happy to be made the steward of his bounty ? 

And could you have a thought of devoting what was thus intrusted to you 
by your Lord, to any use but to promote his own cause? And could you 
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have any thing to do but to learn his will, and proeeed according to it ?!— 
Now the silver and the gold are the Lord’s; and to every one who has 
more or less wealth, he has in fact come, and virtually spoken in the very 
manner supposed. He has intrusted you with a portion of his property, 
and has made known his will respecting the uses to which it shall be ap- 
plied. And no duty can be enforced by arguments more convincing to 
the understanding, or more touching to the heart, than the duty of using 
the substance which God has given you, exactly according to his will, - 
for the promotion of his cause. 

Perhaps you may say, this property is your own. So far as the institu- 
tions and Jaws of civil society are concerned, itis so indeed. Andnoman 
on earth can interfere with the right you have to use it according to your 
own pleasure. But the God who made us, who has given us our souls © 
and our bodies, our time and our property, comes forward with an au- 
thority which no being in the universe can question, and commands us to 
devote ourselves and all that we possess to him. In these circumstances, 
the proper inquiry is,—what use of the various gifts which God has be- 
stowed upon us will be most pleasing to him? What would a supreme “ 
affection for him dictate, as to the disposal of our property? What use 
of it should we think best, if we loved him with all our heart and soul and. 
mind and strength? If that apostle, who was ready to be bound and to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of Jesus, were here, and possessed this 
property of ours ; what use of it would he think best? And what would 
be most agreeable to Him, who, though He was rich, for our sakes became 
poor ?—The fashion of the world is, to overlook these sacred obligations. 
Though men are only trustees of the property of God, and are account- 
able to him, for the use they make of it; they proudly call it their own ; 
and devote it to their own selfish ends. How would such proceeding 
as this be regarded in civil concerns? What would you think of a man, 
who took an estate he had received of another in trust, and used it as his 
own, neglecting wholly the object to which the real proprietor meant that 
it should be applied? But is our obligation to God less binding 
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_ obligation to man? And can we suppose that we have liberty to 


what he has given us, and, regardless of his’ will, to devote it to our own 
ptivate use? Oh! that men of every degree of wealth might entertain 
just conceptions and feelings on this momentous subject. Then the 
rich man would deem it dishonesty and sacrilege, to dispose of his estate, 
living or dying, without making the cause of Christ first in his thoughts, 
and first in his arrangements. Covetousness would cease. All private 
affections would be made subordinate to Christian benevolence. And 
it would be as uncommon for a man of any considerable property to make 
no large contributions or bequests to the cause of the Redeemer, as it 
is now for a man te make none to his own children. Then the records 
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of benevolence would exhibit frequent donations and legacies of a thou- 
sand, of ten thousand, of a hundred thousand, and, in some instances, 
most surely, of a million of dollars, for the various purposes of religious 
charity ;-and ftom men of smaller estates, their contributions of ten, of 
fifty, and of a hundred dollars— no less acceptable to God than the larger 
offerings of the rich. Then-no good institutions would languish, no-great 
and pious undertakings would fail of success, no agents of public bene- 
volence would be disheartened or embarrassed, and no portion of the 
human family would be left in servitude’ to idolatry, or error, or any 
species of vice, for want of pecuniary means. © ye, who are rich, and 
whose hearts the grace of God has inclined to do good; with what lan- 
guage can I describe the magnitude and glory of that work which you 
seem destined by divine providence to effect, or the happiness you may 
enjoy-in ‘rising above the grovelling conceptions of worldly men, and 
presenting yourselves and your possessions as a free-will offering to God. 
The obligations of men in respect to their worldly substance begin to be 
better understood and more deeply felt than formerly. But they will 
unquestionably be Understood and felt far more perfectly before that 
happy day ‘when the knowledge of the Lord shall fill the earth. For we 
have the best reasons to believe, that the property of the rich is to be 
one of the grand means of bringing forward the universal reign of 
IorANUEL. 


My third argument is, that.the value of property,when devoted to be- 
nevolent objects, is greatly superior to what it can be, when used for any 
other purposes. 


- On ‘this ‘point I appeal directly to your own judgment and feelings. 
Look, then, at that man, who is favoured with a large estate, but has no 
ear to hear the cry of distress, and no heart to feel for the miseries of his 
fellow-men. . He loves his money ; and would rather see a world perish, 
om his hoarded treasures. Behold another, who expends his 

to gratify a taste for fashion and splendour. Behold a third, who 
. employs his property to gain the object of an aspiring ambition ; a fourth, 
who values his wealth as a means of satisfying his animal appetites ; and 
another still, who confines the use of his riches to the gratification of 
his children. What now is your honest judgment of the real value of 
riches in the hands of such men as these, compared with the value it 
acqpires in the hands of the Christian philanthropist, who, without ne- 
glecting any private or domestic obligation, devotes his wealth chiefly to 
works of benevolence,—to feed the hungry, to encourage the industry of 
the poor, to instruct the ignorant, and to save those who are perishing in 
sin? What is the value of property which belongs to the miser, or the 
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man of fashion, compared with that which -belongs to a Tuorwron, a 
Bovprnor, or an Azsor? The.actual value of property arises altogether 
from the value of those ends which it is made to. promote. Judge then, . 
what.is the gratification of that basest of all passions, the passion for 
hoarding up money ; and what is the gratification of animal appetite, or 
of the love of display, or of promotion ; j and what is the enriching and 

aggrandizing of children,—what are any ¢ or all of these ends of human 
pursuit, in point of real importance, compared with those objects which 
the benevolent man promotes ? - Let every one who wishes to employ his 
property so as to give it the highest value, carefully ponder this queation. 
Nothing, I ar sure, can prevent forming a correct judgment, but the 
interference of some unworthy motive. ‘Take pains then to bring your 
mind into such a state as will best secure you against that interfererice. 
For this purpose consider the question as relating not to yourselves, but 
to others, and to others at a distance. 

Suppose a historian should describe.a man, who lived.a thousand-years 
ago, and in a distant part of the world. He was blessed with large pos 
sessions, and a large heart ; and he said within himself; ‘God has in- 
trusted me with this property ; and I am bound to use it according tohis | 
pleasure. In the exercise of his infinite goodness, he desires the relief of 

the distressed, and the salvation of those who are lost. I will therefore 
" take this worldly substance and devote it to the cause of hunian happi- 
ness, which is the cause of God.’ And so he actually did. Without 
disregarding any of his relative obligations, he gave hundreds of thousands 
to works of pious charity. A train of blessed consequences flowed from 
his wealth,—consequences affecting the temporal and eternal interests of 
millions ; and reaching to the present day. Weigh now the’ true value 
of that estate, against another of equal amount, which was devoted to 
mere private, worldly ends. 

Take one more view.—Look forward to a dying bed ;—or rather to 
the final judgment, when all men shall give account to God of shows 
they made of their substance. Then all worldly interests, and 
lusion of worldly passions, will be ended, and things, before: seen 
a mist, will appear in noon-day splendour.—Two individuals, who were 
prospered in their business in this world, and acquired riches, will then 
come before. the judgment seat. - One of them remembered and loved the 
eause of Christ, and through life made it his great. object so to use. his 
estate as to glorify his Redeemer, and promote the good of his kingdom. 
And when he undertook finally to dispose of his property, he remembered 
his sacred obligations, and aimed seriously, and with simplicity of heart, 
to make suck a Will, as would be pleasing to his Saviour, and would 
most, effectually subserve the same precious cause, to which he-had so 
often contributed. And accordingly, after providing for his own family, 
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he bequeathed large sums to the most important objects of Christian be- 
nevolence. Such is the man whom you will behold at the bar of Christ. 
Now what will be your judgment, and what will be the judgment of 
Cunt, as to the value of an estate, used in such a manner, compared 
with the estate of another, who forgot the Saviour, and overlooked_his 
cause, and devoted all that he had to private.objects? And what will 
be the judgment, then, of those two individuals? If you yourself were 
that same benevolent, useful man, before the tribunal of Christ, or if 
you were that same worldly, selfish man, what would be your judgment, 
and the feelings of your heart, as to the true value of the two estates ? 
. 

Fourthly. The duty of using property for purposes of benevolence 
may be inculcated from the consideration of the exalted and permanent 
serene efiande ta Re gtonr Meneelf, tines 


Buch i is the constitution of the mind, and such are the suheatie prin- 
ciples of the divine administration, that our pleasure will be according to 
the nature of the desires which are gratified, If we gratify desires which 
are low and selfish ; our pleasure will be of the same nature. The miser, 
the epicure, and the drunkard, all have pleasure; but it is like their de- 
praved, degraded appetites. ‘The man who gratifies those desires which 
fix upon fashionable refinement and display, or upon personal greatness, 
or upon the aggrandizement of a family, enjoys’a pleasure, which is in- 
deed abdve the taste of those who are slaves to appetite. But the best 
‘that he enjoys can make no approximation to the pure and elevated plea- 
sure of those, who gratify benevolent affection. To prove the truth of 
this representation I appeal to the experience of ages. I appeal to facts 
which are familiar to every man, who has used his substance for the wel- 
fare, especially the spiritual welfare of others. Of all the money he has 
ever expended, that has yielded him the highest pleasure, which has been 
devoted to benevolent objects. . Even a little, spent in this way, has af- 
fogded more happiness than much, spent in other ways. On the score of 
enjoyment, the gratification of all the animal appetites, and of all the 
selfish desires, and even of the domestic and social affections, falls infi- 
nitely below the gratification of Christian benevolence. Let those who 
have not yet known this pleasure break away from the bondage of self- 
ishneéss, and try what it is to be benevolent. Their own bosoms will then 
testify, what thousands and ten thousands have testified, that the plea- 
sure. of doing good, is ag far above all other pleasures derived from 
riches, as the heavens are aboye the earth. 

Let me add, that this pleasure, which is so much superior to other 
pleasures in its nature, is equally superior in. permanence. Low, selfish 
gratifications afford no pleasure inreview. And generally the momentary: 
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sweetness attending such gratifications is succeeded by the bitterness of 
remorse. Hence it is, that the lovers of worldly pleasure strive to avoid 
reflection, and in vain seek relief in new scenes of dissipation. But the 
man of active benevolence loves to recall past pleasures, And as the 
recollection is attended with a peaceful conscience, and.a new excitement. 
of benevolent feeling, he enjoys his pleasures again and again. Thus he 
has resources for hours of solitude, and for days and years of adversity, 
to which all others are strangers. Do you wish, then, so to use your es- 
tates, as to secure the most substantial pleasure ?—pleasure which you 


yourselves will pronounceto be the most exalted and permanent? If — 


80, be benevolent ; be rich in good works. But if you will not seek en- 


joyment in this way, the poor widow, whose love to Christ prompts her te — 


give away her two mites in charity, is far happier than you with all your 
riches. Yea, I must tell you more. Your wealth is totally worthless... It is 
smitten with a curse ; and good had it been for you had you never been 
born. 

But those whose hearts are warm with benevolent affection, will find, 
from experience, that it is more blessed to give than to receive, And 
besides enjoying these present pleasures, they will be rewarded with end- 
less happiness in the world tocome. This gracious reward is presented 
in’ the text, as a motive to those who: are rich, to use their estates in « 
benevolent and pious manner, “* Charge them that are rich in this world, 
—that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate.” Such is their duty. Then follows the 
gracious reward ;—“ laying up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come ;’’ that is, a firm and durable happiness 
in the future world. 


Fifthly. The benevolent use of property is the surest and best way 
of doing good to our children, \ 


This may seem a paradox to those, who are unaccustomed to sober 
flection, and carried along thoughtlessly with the current of the wo 

But itis in reality a plain and obvious truth, and capable of being proved 
to the satisfaction of any one, who will allow himself to think. For what 
is more important to the welfare of our children, than forming them toa 
right character? And what can we do that will have so powerful an in- 
fluence upon them in this respect, as to exhibit a right example before 
them? And how can we exhibit a right example, without habitual:com- 
pliance with the divine command, to do good, to be rich in good works? 


Let a father, by the proper use of his estate, make an impression upon his _. 


children, that he is free from covetousness, and that he aims to please 


God, and to promote the best interests of his fellow-men; and the im- 
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pression must have a salutary influence upon their character. ‘They will 
be powerfully drawn to copy his amiable and useful example ; especially 
tis it will be recommended by all the endearments of parental affection. 
If he cab in this way be successful in forming his children to habitual be- 
rievolence and piety, he will promote their happiness in the highest sense. 
For who that truly loves his children, would not rather see them adorned 
with piety, and rich towarde God, than possessed of earthly riches? If, 
then, you would exert this sdlutary influence upon the character of your 
children most effectually ; let your example be that of distinguished be- 
neficence. Let your benevolence stretch far beyond the common mea- 
sure. Make unusual sacrifices for the welfare of mankind. Rise to 
strong, constant, and untiring effort; and so acquire a visible likeness to 
Him, who went about.doing good. With such an example before their 
eyes, your children, you may hope, will early imbibe the spirit and taste 
the joys of Christian benevolence. And if they do this, their everlasting 
interests are secure. For under the government of that God who is 
Love, those who have the spirit of love, must be happy. Omnipotence 
is pledged to guard them from evil, and to gratify their largest desires. 

But we may take another view of this point. Has not the experience of 
ages shown, that inheriting large estates is a most dangerous temptation 
to children? Is it not found, that the wealth which the fond affection 
of a father bequeathed to his offspring, often proves the occasion of their 
disgrace andruin’? And is it not often the case, that if a father could only 
rise ftom his grave, and witness the folly and dissipation of his children, 
dind the pernicious purposes to which they devote the property they re- 
«ceived from him, he would mourn over his fatal mistake, and over the 
miseries he had contributed to bring upon those whom he so fondly 
loved.. Let then every affectionate father, possessed of wealth, cherish 
a wise and faithful regard to the happiness of his own children, and save 
them from the dangerous temptation to. which they would be exposed. by 
inheriting large estates ;—a temptation which has not unfrequently proved 
the destruction of children, who previously gavé promise of eminent re- 
spectability and usefulness. 

But there is still another consideration, which weighs more than all 
the rest. There is a Gop who judges in the earth; apd this God has 
abundantly taught us, in his word, and by his providence, that our good 
works will ‘bring down blessings upon our children. This is a general 
principle in the government of God, by which he clearly shows his appro- 
bation of benevolence and piety. Now why are we not willing to com- 
mit our children to the care and mercy of God? It is indeed our duty 
to give them a Christian éducation; to ‘aid them in their entrance into 
life, and to provide, as far as we are able, for their comfortable subsist- 
énee. But is not the blessing of God better than riches? Suppose. 
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by devoting @ portion of our estate to Christ and the church, we diminiah 
their inheritance. Do we not secure to them that prospect of the divine 
favour, which is infinitely more precious than any earthly inheritance ¢ 
I cannot but consider the condition of that cbild pitiable, rather than en- 
viable, to whom an opulent father has bequeathed his whole estate: Bet- 
ter, far better would it be for the child, if the greater part of the estate 
had been given to the Lorp, and the residue, with the divine blessing, 
to him. And |! cannot but regard it as the invariable duty of parents to 
devote a considerable portion of their estate to pious uses, even if their 
estate is but moderate; and thus to secure the blessing of God upon 
whats remains for their children. Ob! give my children to inherit the 
divine blessing, and I will regard them as rich and happy, however small 
- @ portion of this world’s goods I may be able to put into their hands. 


I now come to my last reason for a benevolent and pious use of pro+ 
perty ; namely, that é will have a salutary influence upon our own minds. 


Performing works of benevolence is one of the most effectual means of 
cherishing all the kind and amiable affections. _When, from’ good mo- 
tives, we give our property for the promotion of benevolent objects, we 
are likely to have an uncommonly vivid impression of the value of those 
objects, and to feel'‘an uncommon degree of ardour in our attachment t9 
them. And by the very act of giving, we do something to render that 
ardour permanent. At the same time, this strong excitement of bene- 
volent affection, and the pleasure attending the gratification of it, will 
go far towards divorcing the heart from its natural selfishness, and free- 
ing it from every thing which can hinder the complete dominion of love. 
Observation and experience confirm these remarks,“ For did you ever. 
know a man, who was always ready to use his property in acts of bene- 
volence, and was fruitful in good works, who did not exhibit a pleasing 
growth of all the virtuous and holy dispositions of the heart? ‘Nor is it 
difficult to account for it, that the benevolent use of property should 
produce this effect. The acquisition and the selfish appropriation of 
wealth has a tendency to strengthen all our earthly passions, and 90.to 
exclude God and eternity from our minds. Now if Christians will take 
@ part of that, which has been the nutriment of their selfish passions, 
and has withdrawn their. hearts from God, and will devote it to his 
honour and the good of his church; they. will. directly. counteract ‘the 
spirit of covetousness. At the same time they will bring themselves 
into contact with higher and nobler objects, kindle purer affections, and 
taste purer joys. Christians, who hold large estates, seldom attain to 
eminent piety ; and, for the most part, they are destitute of those elevated 
enjoyments in religion, ‘which are so often granted to others. They are 
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frequently sensible of this, and are frequently heard to complain, that 
they have no fervour of piety, and no spiritual comfort ; that their souls: 
eleave to the dust ; that they cannot enjoy holy communion with God, 
and cannot find any satisfactory evidence of their title to heaven. Let 
such Christians inquire, whether there is not a cause for this low and 
comfortless state? Have you not too much of this world’s riches ; and 
do you not hold it with'too strong a grasp? Does not the burden of 
your estate bear too heavily upon you? Your march to the heavenly 
world is all the way ascending. In this upward motion, are you not 
overloaded? Lay aside this oppressive weight ; relieve yourselves from 
this grievous load, and you will make better. progress. .Diminish your 
earthly treasures, and increase your heavenly. Give freely for the spread 
of the gospel and the salvation of the world; and continue this good 
work of giving, till your property is so reduced, that you will no longer 
feel it to be a burden to your souls. 

The principle I have now advanced is no invention of mine. It is 
what we find in tlie word of God. We are there pointed to a young 
man, who could not enter into the kingdom of heaven, because he was 
rich. And the means which Christ directed him to use to avoid destruc- 
tion, was, that he should give away his estate for benevolent and pious 
uses! The same is implied in the words of my text. ‘ Charge them 
that are rich in this world—that they be rich in good works, ready to 
' distribute, willing to communicate, laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come.’’ In this way the poison is 
extracted from riches; the curse is removed; and that which is so 
generally the occasion of mischief, is turned into a blessing. 

If you would have a farther illustration of the views which have been 
exhibited on this subject ; turn your attention to what meets you in the 
Christian ‘world at the present day. For notwithstanding the lamenta- 
tions which are frequently poured forth over the low and languishing 
piety of the churches, and the want of zeal in individual Christians,— 
lamentations which have indeed too just a cause ; I must still think, that 
@ prominent characteristic of the community, to a great extent, is, a more 
correct judgment of the real value of property, and a greater readiness 
to part with it for benevolent purposes. And just in the proportion in 
which this is the case, there is manifestly a deeper feeling on religious 
, Subjects,—stronger affection, and stronger consolation. If you would 
find Christians who are alive to God, fervent in prayer, and cheerful and 
constant and happy in their obedience ; go to those who are ready to 
contribute to every benevolent object, and who are never weary of doing 
good. Goto those,—and they may easily be found at the present day, 
—whose living motive to diligence, economy, and self-denial, manifestly 
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is, that they may obtain the means, not of pleasing themselves, but of 
relieving the distresses and saving the souls of their fellow-men, —« 


On the present occasion, brethren, you have doubtless often turned your 


_ thoughts to our departed friend, as one who exemplified that Christian be- 


nevolence, which I have endeavoured to inculcate. He did indeed exem- 
plify it, and, compared with most of his contemporaries, in a remarkable 
degree. I well know that the community,so far as they have proper:in- 
formation, will confirm the truth of what I say. And I am persuaded, 
they generally have such a sentiment on this subject, that they will not 
easily be satisfied, unless some public testimony is given to the 
benevolence, the usefulness, and the piety of that beloved man, whose 
death has filled so many hearts with sorréw.—The name of Mosrs’ 
Brown cannot be pronounced, and, for these forty years, has not been 
pronounced, without respect and love. I might here delightfully expa- 
tiate upon the many estimable traits of his character. 1 might say, that 
for more than half a century, in which he was engaged in acquiring and 
using property, his reputation for integrity and honour was unsullied ; 
that it was his uniform principle, to seek no advantage to himself, which — 
would prove injurious to his neighbour ; that he neither countenanced 
vice, nor neglected, on suitable occasions, to reprove it ; that he was 


‘eminently a peace-maker, exercising, with singular success, the spirit of 


conciliation. I might speak of the sweetness of his temper; of the 
control he maintained over his passions; of his sincerity as a friend; 
of his attractive and generous hospitality ; and of the happy combination 
he possessed of the domestic virtues. I might say, that through a long 
life he manifested a lively interest in whatever concerned the welfare of 
society, of the church, and of the world ; that while he was raised, by 
his wealth, and the worth of his character, to hold so respectable a place 
in society, he was totally averse to splendour and show ; that he scrupu- 
lously avoided all needless expense, and set an example of plainness and 
economy, which, if generally copied by the rich, would save enough to 
rescue ten thousand families from distress, and to send the gospel to all 
the nations of the earth. But on these attributes of his character I can 
not enlarge. I had a particular object in view, and to that I shall chiefly © 
confine my remarks. 
Moses Brown was born in Newbury, Oct..2, 1742. By unceasing 
diligence, and the exercise of uncommon judgment and forethought, 
with the blessing of divine providence, he rose from small beginnings 
to the possession of a large estate. But he was not, like most other 
successful merchants, so immersed in his worldly business and cares, and 
so occupied with his schemes for the acquisition of wealth, as to be neg- 
lectful of the wants and sufferings of the poor. He remembered what 
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it was o be poor; and through all the years of his prosperity, he che- 
rished a tender and generous sympathy for those who were placed in that 
condition from which divine providence had raised him up. Many atime 
did he, from the mere kindness of his heart, exercise a forbearance towards 
his debtors, which occasioned him the loss of what was justly his due. 
And many a time, especially in the latter part of his life, did he relinquish 
valuable claims upon individuals, not because they had nothing to pay 
him, but because they could not pay him without reducing themselves to 
straits, 

It would be impossible to record the various forms and instances of 
his kindness to families and individuals in want. The benevolent actions, 
to which ! now refer, are known in a measure to those among whom he 
lived. But they are fully known to God only. And I trust, that when 
they are brought to view from the records of Omniscience, our departed 
friend will recollect, with holy thanksgiving, that divine grace which 
excited him to perform them, and will know the glorious import of 
what the God of mercy hath said: Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor. 

But these charities to the poor did not satisfy the heart of this friend 
of man. He did not follow the steps of those rich men, who engage a 
little in the more private details of charity, and there stop. His having 
devoted so much of his substance to the ordinary objects of charity, 
seems evidently to have had an influence to enlarge his heart, and to 
prepare him to contribute to higher and nobler objects. 

My lot, as a minister of the Gospel, was cast seven miles from his 
residence. In compliance with a particular request, I had the pleasure 
of meeting him, together with another friend, now living, and one more, 
now I trust in heaven, to consult respecting the establishment of a 
Tueotocicat Semmnary. It was twenty years ago. The subject of a 
TuerowoaicaL InstrruTion was then uew to us, and new to the public. 
The conversation of that happy evening will be one of the last things to 
fade from my memory. But it was not conversation merely. The ho- 
noured friends of whom I speak, were not men of words, but of business: 
And, feeling their obligations to God, who had given them their estates, 
they then entered on the plan of founding a Seminary for the education 
of pious youth for the Ministry. And that dear man, who is now silent 
in death, freely offered his ten thousand dollars for this momentous ob- 
ject. For though he was a man of but ordinary ediication, and had been 
incessantly engaged, from early life, first in mechanical, and then in mer- 
cantile labours, and though he had never thought himself worthy to be 
numbered with the followers of Christ ; he had a mind large enough to 
understand the importance and necessity of such an establishment, and a 
heart to give liberally of his honest treasures’to promote it. That time 
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appears like yesterday. Every word, and look, and tone of voice 
is fresh in my recollection. The readiness, the simplicity, the genergus 
kindness, with which our departed friend offered his aid, cannot be de- 
scribed; though, by those wlio knew him, it may easily be conceived. 
He merely said, It is a great object ; I will give ten thousand dollars to 
begin with; and more afterwards. He redeemed his pledge; for he 
was always a nursing father to the Seminary, and after various smaller 
donations, and one of a thousand dollars, he gave, a few years since, 
twenty-five thousand dollars to found a new Professorship. Besides all 
this, he promoted, by generous contributions, the various religious cha- 
rities of the day. And it was a remarkable trait of his character, dis- 
tinguishing him from most others, that even after he came to be an old 
man, he could readily enter into any new plans of benevolence, how- 
ever different they might be from those to which he had been accustomed. 
Such was Tue American Epvcation Society, which he regarded from 
the beginning, as a worthy object of his patronage, and to which, at the 
commencement of his last sickness, he contributed a thousand dollare to 
found a permanent scholarship. Such too was Tax American Society 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE ; the formation of which he wel- 
comed, with all his heart ; as it coincided perfectly with his own settled 
principles and habits, and the sober results of long observation. To this 
Society he made a donation of five hundred dollars. He previously con- 
tributed five hundred dollars for the benefit of Greznvitte Cottzer, 
Tennessee; and fifteen hundred to the town of Newburyport, when it 
was visited with a destructive fire. By his last Will he bequeathed siz 
thousand dollars to be kept as an increasing fund, till it should be ade- 
quate to the perpetual support of a public Grammar School in New- 
buryport; and one thousand dollars to Tur Howarp Brenevotenr 
Socirry. 

You perceive that our honoured friend did not copy the example of some 
rich men, who retain all their property with an iron grasp, as long as life 
remains, and then, by Will, give away something, because they.can hold it 
no longer themselves. He made a liberal use of his estate while he lived,— 
while in health,—while engaged in business,—and while capable of en- 
joying the satisfaction of seeing the good resulting from his charities. 

But the crowning excellence of his character was religious principle. 
His humility, and devotion, and conscientious regard to duty, were mani- 
fested by his life. He loved the strictness of evangelical truth, the holy doc- 
trines of revelation. Never was there a man who seemed to think less of 
himself: who was farther from making any claims upon the divine favour, 
or indulging any hopes of heaven on the ground of his good works,— 
though few men ever had more of these than he. But they were all of 

no account with him in the affair of justification before God. In this 
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respect he regarded them 4s of nowalue, and looked for salvation, where 
. every child of Adam must look,—to the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world; and trusted wholly in His atoning blood for for- 
giveness and eternal life. His character had long been such, that the 
Christian community would have rejoiced to welcome him to the Lord’s 
table. But from this he was deterred by his extreme self-distrust, and 
by his impression, which was probably not altogether correct, of the 
nature of the Ordinance, and of the n qualifications of those 
who ought to be admitted to enjoy it. But the heavy afflictions, with 
* which it pleased God to visit him a few years since, in the death of his 
amiable partner, and his only child, and to which he bowed with silent 
meekness and submission,—were evidently the means of producing 
greater decision and maturity of Christian character, and preparing him 
for greater enjoyments. In consequence of this he was induced to unite 
himself with the church of Christ by.a publiéprofession. 1 am free to 
express my wish that he had done it long before, and my sober convic- 
tion, that he committed a serious mistake in neglecting it, and that he 
thus deprived himself of some of the best means of growing in grace, 
and preparing for the presence of Christ in heaven. 

And now, brethren, when we review the whole subject, and fix our 
eyes on the character of the beloved man who his lately been removed 
from us to another world ; we cannot but be impressed with the little- 
ness and insignificance of wealth, devoted to selfish, wordly purposes. 
Oh! it is all nothing-worth—base—contemptible ; as the death-bed and 
the day of judgment will show. We honour the poor man, who cheerfully 
gives a few shillings to promote the cause of his Saviour. But the man 
who possesses riches, and who lives and dies, in an age like this, with- 
out giving any considerable portion to benevolent and pious objects, 
has no honour from Gop, and deserves none from man. He sinks 
himself, and his name, and all his riches, into utter contempt. And 
though he may leave a large estate to his heirs, he leaves no blessing 
of God with it. But blessed, for ever blessed, are they, whose hearts 
are warmed with divine love, and who cheerfully devote their substance 
and themselves the glory of Gop. ¥'s 
















































